sistent. He believed them to be in the hands of Joseph. But they had been stolen, and had been offered to and refused by Murray the publisher. The Russian government had intervened and purchased, for a large sum, the letters of Alexander: the fate of the others is not known. He would still read aloud, and would still discuss the past. But it is strange how little we know of it all, and we infer that Napoleon's suite were as much in the dark as the rest of the world with regard to their master's approaching end. Otherwise, they would surely have recorded with pious care these remarkable moments.
It is these last moments that we chiefly grudge to oblivion. Otherwise, one may well ask: what is the use of recalling these sere records of the captivity of St. Helena? They can scarcely be called history; they are not, unhappily, romance; they can hardly be held to possess any healthy attraction. They only narrate, with obtrusive inaccuracy, an episode which no one has any interest in remembering, and which all would fain forget. Why, then, collate these morbid, sordid, insincere chronicles? Does not history tell us that there is nothing so melancholy as the aspect of great men in retirement, from Nebuchadnezzar in his meadow to Napoleon on his rock?
The first answer to this question is incidental and personal. To the present writer Lord Beacons-field once explained why he wrote Count Alarcos, a .drama nearly, if not quite, forgotten. It was produced, he said, not in the hope of composing a great tragedy, but of laying a literary ghost. The story haunted him, and would, he felt, haunt him until he
-?43o him from Italy, should be published. On this point he was strenuous and in-
